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therefore leads to epistemology and it culminates in the doctrine of 
the system of categories. Our author is constrained to admit that here 
the logical enquiry takes a metaphysical turn, especially with reference 
to the problems of transcendence and of causality. No important 
phases of logical theory are neglected in this survey. 

Amongst other things Professor Windelband emphasizes the prac- 
tical moment in judgment and the relation of the latter to acts of will, 
the distinction of the methods of natural science and history, etc. 
Equational logic he regards simply as a logical game. He remarks on 
the danger to logic from the application of the methods of genetic 
psychology. 

Joseph A. Leighton. 

Hobart College. 



Studies in Philosophy Prepared in Commemoration of the Seven- 
tieth Birthday of Professor George Holmes Howison. (University 
of California Publications, Philosophy, Vol. I.) Berkeley, The 
University Press, 1904. — pp. 262. 

These papers are the work of Professor Howison's former pupils. 
The twelve essays which the volume contains represent the full range 
of philosophical interests, touching upon various topics in metaphysics, 
ethics, aesthetics, logic, and the history of philosophy. With so wide 
a field to traverse, and with such a variety of subjects and differences 
in point of view, it will be impossible, within the limited compass of 
the present review, to enter upon any detailed description or critical 
comment. It will therefore be my endeavor merely to indicate briefly 
the main thesis of each paper, and any obvious points of criticism 
which its treatment may suggest. 

In general, it may be said that the various topics are treated in 
the light of the present day problems, and represent the stirrings of 
thought which are now in the world of philosophy moving on the face 
of the waters. 

The first essay, by Professor McGilvary of Cornell University, is on 
the ' Summum Bonum.' The author interprets the summum bonum 
in the comprehensive sense of the bonum consummatum which em- 
braces the entire series of all the maxima bona for each moment of a 
man's life. In the maxima bona of each man's life, there are always 
two factors, the personal good, or goods, and at the same time the 
goods which are common to those who are members together of some 
community. Ethical life consists in and depends upon the proper 
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coordination and adjustment of these two factors. In the sphere of 
their adaptation one to the other, Professor McGilvary distinguishes 
two kinds of obligation, the teleological, wherein the obligation to 
pursue the common good is due to the fact that it is a real good to the 
individual, and the categorical, wherein the obligation, in so far as the 
individual does not desire the common good, is due to the pressure 
of other wills on his own. He says that "man's well-known re- 
sponsiveness to public pressure ' ' will fully account for the feeling of 
obligation (p. 25). This is the weak point in his paper. The identi- 
fication of the feeling of obligation with the feeling of a social pres- 
sure is not at all satisfactory. He says : " This obligation, in so far as 
the individual does not directly desire the common good, is due to the 
pressure of other wills on his own. What others regard as necessary 
to the attainment of their common good they will insist on, and this 
insistance will produce in the individual the feeling that he ought to 
pursue this good" (p. 24 f. ). A little reflection will suggest many 
obvious instances wherein this relation does not hold. A man may 
feel the public pressure and respond to it through prudence or ex- 
pediency, and yet with a strong sense that he has violated his duty in 
thus weakly yielding. What " others regard as necessary to the attain- 
ment of common good," he may regard as positively detrimental to the 
same ; the pressure of their wills will therefore give rise to no sense 
of moral obligation. Moral obligation cannot be reduced to a feel- 
ing of mere pressure. There must be some other essential factor or 
factors, for the pressure may be felt without the feeling of obligation, 
and the feeling of obligation may be felt without the pressure, and in- 
deed when the pressure is wholly in the opposite direction. 

The next paper is by Professor Mezes of the University of Texas, 
on ' ' The Essentials of Human Faculty. ' ' These essentials he finds in 
the "volitional effort which makes possible choice, our original dif- 
ferentia, and which turns out to be the psychic correspondent, gradu- 
ally pruned and organized, of the physical strains and stresses inci- 
dent to erectness which itself conveniently sums up the physical 
differentia? " (p. 49 f. ). This sentence represents the main thesis of 
the paper. The author gives a very interesting account of the causal 
chain which connects the human animal in his developed state with 
his prehistoric ancestor of simian strain. The earliest beginnings he 
finds ' in tool use, and the search for tools, leading to a gradual change 
of forefeet into hands and the incentive to erectness and erectness 
in turn, to the germ of volitional effort which preconditioned choice 
and therefore sentence-construction, (p. 50). These few illustra- 
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tions will suffice, perhaps, to indicate Professor Mezes's general point of 
view and method of treatment. Of course, the erectness of our ape- 
like ancestors, the change of claws into hands, and the use of tools 
may have given rise to certain brain modifications and consequent 
psychical accompaniments ; but why overlook the possibility at least 
of a reversal of causal relations in such an account ? May not these 
early changes have arisen primarily in higher centers, so that certain 
brain differences came to produce changes in power of bodily adap- 
tation resulting finally in the transformation of feet into hands and a 
growing erectness of stature ? Exception also may be taken to the 
author's making volitional effort the sole differentia of human faculty, 
but this would lead us far afield among the byways of pragmatism. 

The next paper, by Professor George M. Stratton of Johns Hop- 
kins University, has the title, "Some Scientific Apologies for Evil.'' 
He reviews and criticises several theories which have been advanced to 
explain the origin of evil ; such as that evil is a necessary background 
in order to disclose, according to the law of contrast, the complete 
significance of the Good, or that evil is good in the making, the lower 
in its development into the higher, or that evil is misdirected good. 
Professor Stratton' s conclusion is that evil cannot be explained away, 
but remains a mystery, and that this very mystery itself creates a 
moral situation in the experience of each person which has profound 
significance. "And so it is," he says, "that Nature wears the 
expression of the Sphinx. She refuses to tell us that goodness is 
behind it all, but she quite as steadfastly refuses to say that our faith 
in the moral order of the world is vain. She shows us both sides 
impartially, and leaves us to our choice " (p. 71). 

The two following essays, "Pragmatism and the a priori," by 
Charles Henry Rieber, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of California, and "Latter-Day Flowing Philosophy," by 
Charles Montague Bakewell, Professor of the History of Philosophy 
in the University of California, may be classified together, inasmuch 
as they have a common point of view. Each author contends that 
the variable elements in experience cannot be made intelligible unless 
one is in possession of some fixed basal principle which serves as a 
constant element of reference and of interpretation. Professor Rieber's 
paper presents a detailed criticism of modern pragmatism which pro- 
ceeds from this general point of view. His conclusion is contained in 
the closing words of his paper : " Absolute truth is beyond our ken, 
says the pragmatist, and yet he is certain that we are on the track of 
it. This is the strangest and most elementary of all the paradoxes 
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that the pragmatists are uttering. All knowledge is merely relative to 
the particular situation in which it arises, and yet there is somewhere 
absolute truth. The goal of our human endeavors is generally out of 
sight, but we nevertheless know that we are moving towards that goal. 
To all of which I reply : Unless man does have some knowledge that 
goes to the very center of reality, and enables him to see by the light 
of the absolute intelligence, he has no right to say that he is on the 
track of truth" (p. 91). So also Professor Bakewell in somewhat the 
same strain: "And while the evaluating judgment, empirically 
regarded, is the judgment of the present moment, it gets its validity, 
and gains my confidence only in so far as I think it, however con- 
fusedly, as falling in the larger plan which is not merely now, nor 
was, nor will be, but eternally is ' ' (p. in f. ) . While Professor Bake- 
well insists that in intellect rather than in will there is to be found 
the organizing principle that makes experience intelligible, neverthe- 
less this intellect he conceives as immanent in the process of experi- 
ence, and not merely transcendent. The standard ultimately, he 
claims, resides in the life of the individual knower. Thus his stand- 
point is in the main that of the " personal idealism " which Professor 
Howison has so ably championed. 

Three of the remaining papers may be grouped together, also be- 
cause of a common point of view : "Some Problems in Evolution 
and Education," by Professor Ernest Norton Henderson, of Adelphi 
College; "The Logic of Self Realization," by Professor Henry 
Waldgrave Stuart, of Lake Forest College; "Utility and the Ac- 
cepted Type," by Theodore de Laguna, Assistant in Philosophy in 
Cornell University. That which these three papers have in common 
is the general principle of adaptation, applied to the several subjects 
which they treat. In Professor Henderson's paper on Education, the 
problem presents itself as to the possibility of adapting the present 
needs of the child, as indicated by his capabilites and opportunities, to 
the accummulated experience of the race. Dr. de Laguna finds that 
the ethical history of each individual presents a series of like problems 
calling for an adaptation of a course of conduct indicated by the 
utility of the concrete instance to that felt to be obligatory as an ac- 
cepted type. In the " Logic of Self- Realization," Professor Stuart 
likewise insists on the constant need of adjusting the "concepts or 
standards corresponding to particular recognized types of virtue and 
vice to the concrete particular ends of present desire" (p. 188). 
All three of these papers are wanting in the insistence upon some 
fixed standard of interpretation and reference which characterized so 
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emphatically the positions of Professor Rieber and Professor Bakewell. 
A few additional points of criticism may be touched upon briefly by 
way merely of suggestion. Professor Henderson, in speaking of the 
so-called culture-epoch theory of education, says that " so far as it 
has any value it is in that it directs attention to the problem of making 
the subject matter in each stage of the child's training correspond to 
its aptitudes and interests at that time " (p. 123). On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that culture training does not have as its peculiar 
end at all, the discovering of that which corresponds to the child's 
present aptitudes and interests. Its essential function and its peculiar 
value consist in developing aptitudes not yet disclosed, and in incit- 
ing new interests not even as yet imagined. It is its provocative nat- 
ure which gives the culture training its worth. It does not give the 
child what it wants. It creates new and larger needs. It is not the 
servant of the child, but rather a guide and prophet. 

Dr. de Laguna draws an analogy, in his paper, between ethics and 
aesthetics as regards the adjustment of the special case to the accepted 
type. As in ethics, so in art, there is an accepted type, and there is 
likewise the special case "a particularizing, exception-making prin- 
ciple which, like the principle of utility in morals, modifies the type 
to suit the occasion" (p. 212). The analogy in its broad features 
may be regarded in a certain sense as pleasing and suggestive. But it 
is certainly strained in its present application. For there is a radical 
difference which vitiates such an analogy. Originality in art and 
originality in morals regarded as deviation from a standard, cannot 
be interpreted in a like sense. A deviation from accepted canons 
may be justified by the genius of the artist ; but no touch of genius 
can be recognized as a justifying plea in palliation of the conduct of 
one who has been a law unto himself in utter disregard of proved 
moral standards, even though it be the genius of a Napoleon. 

Professor Stuart has sought a standard of reference by which the 
several adjustments between the special case and the accepted type may 
be regulated. This he finds in that conduct which in any situation 
must be regarded by the person concerned as " final 'for the conditions 
under review, and permanent in time, as a habit or attitude so far as 
any future conditions now in prospect are concerned " (p. 189). 

Finality, as the characteristic content of the judgment of Tightness 
and as a constant standard of reference, fails in this respect, that it is 
after all purely formal, and therefore so general as not to be of any 
practical use as a guide in the midst of conflicting lines of conduct. 
Moreover, finality in itself, and without reference to any other criterion 
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of Tightness, is a variable and not therefore a standard in any sense of 
constant reference. Right conduct must of course appeal to one in its 
aspect of finality, but the bare element of finality does not discover to 
us the essential significance of right conduct itself. 

There is another paper on education, entitled " Philosophy and 
Science in the Study of Education," by Jesse Dismukes Burks, Prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at Paterson, New Jersey. His posi- 
tion is one which will commend itself to all students of philosophy, 
namely, that there is no such thing, properly speaking, as a science of 
education or a philosophy of education. The present day writers 
on educational topics, he insists, show a lamentable need of clear 
notions concerning the true significance both of science and of phi- 
losophy. There is no doubt that a science falsely so called and a 
pseudo-philosophy have led to much confusion of thought and dark- 
ening of counsel among many modern theories of education. Mr. 
Burks would substitute for a philosophy of education a philosophy of 
life, which would serve to contribute both sanity and inspiration to 
those who are working in the field of education. 

' ' The Dialectic of Bruno and Spinoza, ' ' by Professor Arthur 
Oucken Lovejoy of Washington University, is an historical study of 
the influences antecedent to the philosophical system of Spinoza. 
These influences he traces from the Neo-Platonic sources, through the 
scholastic philosophy and the philosophy of Bruno, to the final system- 
ization in Spinoza. In this development, Professor Lovejoy points 
out the initial difficulty which, in the process of the development itself, 
has never been overcome, namely, ' ' the contradiction of declaring 
the Absolute to be, on the one hand, simple, perfect, without rela- 
tions, immutable, and on the other hand both the necessary ground 
and inclusive whole of all the moving, changing, divided world of 
particular things in particular relations " (p. 162 f.). 

This same contradiction emerges in Spinoza, and is alleviated only 
by treating one side of his conception of reality as mere appearance. 
Still it must not be overlooked that in the philosophy of Spinoza the 
origin of both sides of the contradiction is to be found in a single dia- 
lectical ground. Spinoza could not give up either side wholly without 
being false to his general method of thought. Professor Lovejoy finds 
that ' ' in the end such a type of doctrine about reality will lapse 
vaguely or explicitly into the vain and unprofitable doctrine of the 
mere falsity and unreality of everything with which our human living 
is concerned or about which our human intellect can have knowledge ' ' 
(p. 174). 
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"A Theory of the Syllogism," by Knight Dunlap, Instructor in 
Psychology in the University of California, is an attempt to formulate 
a theory which will apply equally well to the categorical, hypothetical, 
or disjunctive syllogisms. Mr. Dunlap regards the categorical proposi- 
tion as a disguised hypothethical, and therefore is able to describe the 
syllogizing process as follows: (i) A complex proposition; (2) a 
simple proposition which confirms or destroys one of the simple 
propositions contained either explicitly or implicitly in the complex 
proposition ; and (3) as a result, the affirmation or denial of the other 
simple proposition (p. 234). 

Mr. Dunlap thinks that a reformation of the syllogistic rules based 
upon this point of view will be of great value, as it will obviate the 
necessity of reference to "clumsy transformations" which occur in 
the traditional treatment of syllogistic procedure. As a matter of fact, 
these " clumsy transformations " are no longer thought necessary in 
the modern treatment of the syllogism, and they remain in our text- 
books on logic largely on account of their historic interest. As stages 
in the development of logical theory, they must always possess this 
interest at least, and nothing is gained if they are superseded by proc- 
esses quite as involved. 

The last essay in this series is "The Basal Principle of Truth- 
Evaluation," by Harry Allen Overstreet, Instructor in Philosophy in 
the University of California. We have seen that Professor Stuart, in 
his paper on the "Logic of Self- Realization," makes the test of 
Tightness to consist in its finality ; so here in a similar manner Mr. 
Overstreet finds the test of truth to be that ' ' meaning that is absolutely 
and finally maintained " (p. 251). This criterion of finality, how- 
ever, is not to be interpreted merely as that whose opposite is incon- 
ceivable ; for the opposite may be regarded simply as a " partially 
excludent opposite." The real test of finality is where the "com- 
pletely excludent opposite " is inconceivable ; for " if we question the 
deliverance of the completely excludent opposite, our only legitimate 
result is to cease all thinking whatsoever" (p. 253). This principle 
is based upon the fundamental presupposition " that truth is an abso- 
lute uniformity, or self-maintenance of meaning " (p. 254). This is 
the basis of all inductive inference. It applies equally well, the 
author insists, as a test of the worth of our concrete experiences in the 
spheres of will and feeling, for at the last analysis " the practical 
is always the theoretical in its fulfilment"' (p. 261). This also is 
the truth of all evolutionism, for " the real is the ultimately self-sus- 
taining and completely harmonious. That which disintegrates and 
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goes under involves unreality. Hence it is literally true that in the 

realm of real values only ' the fittest' survive " (p. 262). 

This element of finality certainly marks an important and essential 

phase of the truth, but as a complete representation of the nature of 

truth it is too formal and bare, lacking specific content, and claiming 

a too exclusive function as the sole criterion of truth. It may not be 

superseded by any other, it is true, but it must share with others as 

well in discovering to us the full round of the truth. 

John Grier Hibben. 
Princeton University. 

System derAsthetik. Von Johannes Volkelt. Band I. Munich, 
Beck, 1905. — pp. xvii, 592. 

This massive work, of which the first volume is at hand, in sumptu- 
ous typography and paper, following close after Lipps's first volume, 
indicates that the time has come for more complete and elaborate 
formulations of the results of modern psychological methods in 
aesthetics. 

Professor Volkelt is already known as one of the ablest writers on 
aesthetics. Twenty-eight years ago he published a dissertation on the 
conception of the symbol, which was an important contribution to 
the discussion concerning the part of association in aesthetic values. 
His popular lectures, JEsthetische Zeitfragen, treated many of the cur- 
rent problems in the field of aesthetics with originality ; and finally 
his book on the tragic, Das Tragische, formed by far the most elabor- 
ate and exhaustive treatise of that subject which had appeared. 
Numerous contributions to the periodicals have handled various phases 
of the general problems of aesthetics. These writings have shown 
that the author possesses the necessary equipment for his task. On 
the one hand, as students of the history of philosophy and of logic 
are aware, he has unusual ability in philosophic and psychological 
analysis. On the other hand, he has made himself at home in the 
productions of art. 

Evidence of this last is found on nearly every page of the volume 
before us in the illustrations which are given to nearly every aspect 
and subdivision of the aesthetic analysis. Plastic art, painting, and 
literature are drawn upon in a manner which shows an extraordinary 
range of acquaintanceship and skill in noting the particular shadings 
of effect. The intimate relation between psychological analysis and 
artistic material is one of the striking features, perhaps the most 
valuable feature, of the book. 



